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Memorabilia. 


Two articles in the National Review for 
May have particularly interested us. 
The one is on Birds, a topic, we are given to 
understand, which is apt to afford much 
pleasing distraction to people in times of 
stress. ‘Counting Britain’s Birds,’ by Mr. 
Sydney Moorhouse, reveals that a great deal 
of knowledge has now been accumulated by 
means of bird-watching and by various 
ornithological devices; it tells us also that 
mystery still surrounds the life of some quite 
common birds such as the house-sparrow. 
The much-discussed starling, once in many 
districts a rarity, now by its increase and an 
enforced change of diet become almost a pest, 
has been found to roost in the Clapham and 
Patcham wood near Worthing to the number 
of half-a-million, and another half-million 
roosts in the rhododendrons at Cross-in-Hand, 
also in Sussex. Mr. Moorhouse describes the 
method of counting. The little owl is a bird 
which has occasioned a great deal of dispute. 
It was once thought to do more harm than 
good. Waterton is said to have introduced it 
into England from Rome in 1843, but it then 
failed to establish itself ; it was re-introduced 
again and again between 1874 and 1900, and 
is now a settled inhabitant of Britain. 
Special survey and investigation by the 














' British Trust of Ornithology during 1936 and 


1937 have exonerated it from the charges 
brought against it. It does more good than 
harm. Liverpool is distinguished among 
cities for thorough-going study of its birds 
and careful counting. According to the last 
census some 600,000 birds reside in that city. 
A census of heronries was organized in 1928, 
which revealed that there were 3,500 occupied 
nests in England and Wales. The annual re- 
count of the nests shows that since that date 
there has been a marked increase—from fifty 
to sixty-eight in Berkshire may be taken as 
representative. 





The other paper to which we referred is 
Colonel Lionel James’s ‘Edward Lear in 
Albania.’ In spite of much pre-occupation of 
late with Albania we fancy the character of 
the country is not widely known, and perhaps 
not every general reader has heard of Lear’s 
remarkable book about it. This article 
should ‘‘ put people wise,’’ and we echo the 
writer’s wish for a popular reprint of Lear— 
say as a ‘‘ Penguin.” 


HUNDRED years ago this May Rachel 
was in London. She was then twenty 

years of age. She had revived on the French 
stage the classic French drama which it had 
been supposed impossible to present to modern 
audiences. Would her striking success in 
France be repeated on the English stage? The 
play chosen for her first appearance here (at 
the Italian Opera House) was Racine’s 
‘ Andromache’ with Hermione as her part. 
She at once commanded admiration, nay en- 
thusiasm. A contemporary description runs: 

The melody of her voice, the dignity of her 
manner, the firmness of her delivery, the clear- 
ness of her articulation, established her genius 
at the very first sentence. Her figure was slight 
but dignified, her hair very dark, her com- 
plexion pale, her features small but intelligent 
and expressive. Her greatest scene was that 
with Pyrrhus; the cool, collected, severe irony 
with which she addressed her faithless be- 
trothed, the evident force with which rage was 
controlled within her heart, while her speech 
was fearfully calm and deliberate was a noble 
conception and a sign of the highest genius. 
The hema of passion which followed the touch- 
ing line 
“Je taimais, inconstant, qu’aurais-je fait 

fidéle?”’ 

electrified the audience; but in the deliberate 
irony the most consummate art was shown, 

Queen Victoria, on this first visit to Lon- 
don, presented the actress with a bracelet 
bearing, in precious stones, the words: 
Victoria, reine, a Rachel. 


[HE Oxford University Press, beginning a 
series entitled ‘ America Faces the War,’ 
has recently brought out a booklet, priced 6d., 
containing four Speeches by President Roose- 
velt (‘ Mr. Roosevelt Speaks’), They are the 
speeches of Dec. 29, 1940, and the three 
speeches of this year Jan. 6, Jan, 20 and 
March 15. They are good reading and may 
suggest in some minds the question whether 
they (and some other speeches of the day, 
especially Mr. Churchill’s) may not be read 
and studied by future generations as the 
speeches of Demosthenes are, or have been 
studied. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HARROW VOLUNTEERS 
ASSOCIATION, 1803-07. 


URING a recent examination of a large 
chest of documents and correspondence 
belonging to John, Lord Northwick (1769- 
1859), and now in the possession of Captain 
E. G. Spencer-Churchill, of Northwick Park, 
Blockley, Glos., a small account-book covering 
the period 1803-07, together with some rele- 
vant correspondence, came to light, from 
which, with the kind permission of the owner, 
I have compiled the following notes. It may 
be briefly added that this John, Lord North- 
wick, the famous collector of pictures and 
prints, etc., was living at that time at The 
Park, Harrow, since 1831 one of the School 
Boarding Houses, considerably enlarged after 
his time. He took a great interest in all 
Harrow affairs, and was a School Governor 
for more than half a century. 

The account-book is headed: ‘‘Subscription- 
entered into by the Parishioners of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, to raise and support a Voluniteer 
* Corps for the Defence of the Country, accord- 
ing to the Provisions of the Act of the 43" 
of the King, Chap. 96.”’ 

There then follows a long list headed by the 
Marquis of Abercorn (£100), Lord Northwick 
(£50), and Richard Page (£50) of Wembley, 
who had built the Park. Dr. Joseph Drury, 
Headmaster of Harrow, subscribed £20, and 
other members of his family figure in the list, 
together with the School undermaster and 
other assistant masters. 

Between 1798 and 1804 when the national 
force was at its strongest, it numbered 410,000 
of which 70,000 were Irish. War had been 
declared in May, 1803. The danger of inva- 
sion was then at its height, and large bodies 
of volunteers were formed during that year. 
Harrow appears to have taken up this matter 
in November, the treasurers of the local fund 
being Thomas Hil] and John Hodson. Lord 
Northwick made himself responsible for 
collecting the subscriptions, this work cover- 
ing a period Sept. 18-Oct. 2, and resulting in 
£369 19s. being paid over to the treasurer. 
Considerable additions were made to this sum 
during succeeding weeks, and altogether 
**623 2s. 6d. has been promised, but of this 
sum £147 10s. has not yet been received.’’ 
There then follow details of the ‘‘ pay of 








men belonging to Harrow Company ”’ from 
Oct. 10-Nov. 7, 1803. During these five weeks 
the payments amounted to £11 9s.; in the 
four following weeks, to Dec. 5, £12 15s. 6d,- 
and in the five weeks to Jan. 16, 1804, £12 105 
The total “pay of Harrow and Wembley 
Company”’ to April 9, 1804, amounted to 
£79 17s, 5}d.”’ In addition ‘‘ Cleaning Arms 
for 25 Weeks ’’ cost £15. 

The ‘‘sundry expenses’’ between Oct. 24, 
1803, and Apri] 12, 1804, show a variety of 
items, amongst which may be noted ‘ Print 
ing papers etc.”’, £9 1s. ; ‘‘ music from Pinner 
and London ’’ £1 15s. ; ‘‘ candles in dancing. 
room,’’ 4s. 6d.—doubtless this room was at 
the King’s Head Inn, which is represented by 
one of its bills suitably engraved; ‘‘ Drum 
Boys’ expenses, 4 weeks ’’ £4; ‘‘ beer at Har. 
row on April 8,” 17s. 6d.; ‘“‘ poles for 
colours,”’ 16s. 8d.; ‘‘colours and painting 
do.’? £1 10s. 6d.; ‘‘ mending guns’’ 6s, 

One Mr. Bygate was evidently commissioned 
“to attend the drill,’’ there is no evidence 
where, “‘from Aug. 30 to Nov. 29 at 7%. a 
day,’’ which together with his horse and 
sundry expenses amounted to £36 8s. 104. 
He was succeeded by Sergeant Currie, whose 
wages and lodging between Jan. 1 and April 
15, 1804, cost £26 12s, ° 

The clothing expenses during that latter 
period amounted to £30 7s. 6d., made up as 
follows: ‘‘ Mr. Much for feathers [ plumes],” 
£14 13s. 6d.; ‘‘ three sergeants’ sashes and 
one officer’s,’? £4 10s.; ‘‘ altering dresses,” 
£8 14s. 6d.; and ‘‘ gold lace for sergeants,” 
£2 Qs. 6d. 

A new account, opened on Apr. 15, 1804, 
showed that on Jan. 3 a sum of £210 was 
** received from Government on account of 
clothing of Harrow’ Volunteers,’’ and 
£114 4s. 4d. on account of pay. These very 
brief accounts close on June 17 with items of 
£248 4s. 4d. ‘‘ paid to William Prater and 
Son for clothing for Harrow Volunteers,” 
and £49 13s. 6d. paid to ‘‘ Drum Major Clarke 
for Instructing Boys,’’ perhaps at the School. 

The original Prater bill, with receipt, is 
enclosed in the account-book. It shows that 
the said sum of £248 4s. 4d. was chiefly made 
up of the following items supplied during 
the pfeceding November: ‘‘ 222 pairs of 
trousers ’’ at 6s., £66 12s. ; ‘‘ 222 jackets” at 
16s., £177 12s. ; ‘50 Stocks and Clutches ”’ at 
11s, a set, £5 10s. Beneath this bill is a note 
that ‘‘ Great Coats like the Guards ar 
17s. 6d. each, and knap-sacks, 7s. 6d.’’, doubt- 
less a polite hint to the Harrow Volunteers, 
who seem to have been supplied with neither 
one nor the other. 
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However, the danger of invasion had now 
begun to decrease, and in the reaction the 
question arose as to whether the volunteers, 
whose training had also been very unequal, 
and sometimes indifferent, in various parts 
of the country, would be of much value under 
the easy conditions of service prevailing. It 
is quite evident that Lord Northwick was 
already uneasy on this point as concerning 
the Harrow Volunteers. 

Time went on, and early in 1806 William 
Windham, War and Colonial Secretary in 
Grenville and Fox’s recently-formed ‘‘ Min- 
istry of All the Talents,’ agitated in no 
uncertain manner for the improvement of 
conditions generally, and thus hurt the 
feelings of many, particularly officers, 
although they realised that the potential 
value of the Volunteers had, at least for the 
time being, very greatly diminished, 

Thus it is not surprising ‘to find, in the 
course of the correspondence accompanying 
these Harrow accounts, considerable reference 
made to the then existing state of affairs. 
This correspondence mainly passed between 
Lord Northwick—who was an energetic officer 
in the Harrow Corps—and young Viscount 
[James] Hamilton, elder son of the Marquis 
of Abercorn, who lived at The Priory, Bent- 
ley, and who was nominally in command of 
the Corps. The Marquis was a very busy man, 
and The Priory about that time stood famous 
as the resort of a literary society, says P. M. 
Thornton (‘Harrow School,’ p. 234), not 
yielding to Holland House in brilliancy. 

Viscount Hamilton was also an officer, pre- 
sumably adjutant in the same Corps, but was 
not able to be very closely associated with it 
in 1805, as he and his younger brother, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, had both matriculated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on the same day— 
Oct, 24, 1805—the one being nineteen, and 
the other seventeen. In that same year 
Viscount Hamilton appears to have been 
elected M.P. for Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, for 
which place he sat until 1807; and for Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, from 1807-12. He died in 
May, 1814, 

The correspondence shows much friendship 
between the two young men—Lord Northwick 
was now thirty-six—and it is evident that 
they both had taken a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Corps. 

The first letter, undated, is written from 
Oxford, presumably in January, 1806, and 
intimates that the Marquis of Abercorn has 
desired his son to write to Lord Northwick, 





“to beg that we may settle some plan of 
proceeding with respect to the Harrow ' 


Corps.”’ 
As my brother and I (the letter continues) 
are going to Oxford in the course of a week, 


and neither you nor my father can be expected 
to take much trouble with the Corps, [ can 
hardly see how it can exist any longer. On 
this account my father has thought of writing 
to Government to say that it is impossible for 
him and the other officers to take upon them 
the trouble of the Corps, though they are ready 
in case of invasion to lead them against the 
enemy—which is now out of the question. 
Therefore he advises Government to take the 
arms and disband the Corps. If, however, the 
men should wish to continue their drilling, 
and the funds of the Corps allowed it—which 
they, I believe, can—the drill-sergeant who is 
now at The Priory may attend any drill, either 
of the whole Corps or of the separate com- 
panies. This of course would be just as you 
think proper, and as the general wish of the 
men appears to be. 

My father also begs me to say that the drill- 
sergeant can no longer live at The Priory, and 
therefore I suppose the proper place, suppos- 
ing the Corps is continued, would be Harrow... 


There is no evidence as to Lord Northwick’s 
reply, but another undated letter—probably 
in January, 1806—is one from him to Vis- 
count Hamilton to sav that they have about 
£300 in hand, ‘‘ which I should presume will 
be quite sufficient till next Easter, unless it 
may be thought'fit to put the Corps upon a 
different footing, and clothe them for active 
service.”’ 

Windham had now intreduced in the House 
of Commons his projected plan, which 
evidently at once greatly annoyed the Marquis 
of Abercorn, so on Feb. 13 he writes to Lord 
Northwick a brief letter in which he says: 
** As I should not like to retain even nomin- 
ally a Volunteer Command under Mr. Wind- 
ham, who abused us all so violently, I shall 
resign it altogether. . .” 

A month later, on Feb. 15, Lord Northwick 
makes a copy of his own letter of resignation, 
which he sent in to Earl Spencer—as Home 
Secretary, and himself a Harrovian: 


I beg leave to apprise your Lordship of my 
intention of resigning the commission I hold 
of Captain in the Harrow Volunteer Corps of 
Infantry (Major, The most noble Marquis of 
Abercorn), from a conviction of our inability, 
under existing rules and regulations, as the 
noble marquis has stated to my Lord Grenville 
[First Lord of the Treasury] to render the 
Corps efficient for the purpose intended, 

I entreat your Lordship to acquiesce in my 
wish of retiring, and I shall obey the com- 
mands which, I presume, will be communicated 
to me through the medium of the Marquis of 
Abercorn, my commanding officer. 


This letter had been written at Hans Place, 
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London, and was at once sent to Earl Spencer, 
at his official residence in St. James’s Place. 
He was prompt to reply, on gilt-edged paper, 
in his own hand, and on the same day, some- 
what in the curt way which seems to have 
been very characteristic of him: 


. . . I beg leave to observe that the regular 
mode of communicating such intention is to 
address it through your commanding officer to 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county to which 
the corps belongs, whose duty it is to transmit 
it, if he shall think fit, to His Majesty’s 
Government... 


On March 2 following, Viscount Hamilton 
writes from Oxford to Lord Northwick that 
he had not had any intimation of the resigna- 
tion until he received his letter, “‘ though I 
did not suppose it would be an unlikely 
event.’’ The corps had by this time been 
disbanded. 


If the corps (he continues magnificently) had 
repaid the trouble we bestowed upon it, I 
should have thought this a dangerous time to 
resign, but as it was I do not think that the 
loss to the country is very great. As to the 
money accounts I suppose it will be the same 
if we settle them in the Easter vacation which 
will be im about three weeks. I shall then 
be able to see in person that there dre no 
mistakes or errors in our accounts, 

Oxford did not, I assure you, owe its charms 
only to its novelty, but everything is on the 
best footing here, and the society is very good. 


Apparently Lord Northwick had briefly 
hesitated in pursuing the matter of his own 
resignation, and then on March 27 he sent it 
in to the Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex 
(Marquis of Titchfield), who at once replied, 
also quite curtly, from Burlington House, 
London : 

. . As I apprehend Volunteer Officers, as 
well as men, are at liberty to resign when 
they please, I conceive I cam only request your 
Lordship to deliver over the arms to the officer 
next in command to your Lordship, and to 
have the goodness to acquaint me with his 
name, rank, and place of abode. 

All the officers of the Harrow Corps had 
now, however, resigned, in general with other 
Volunteer officers up and down the country, 
and it would seem somewhat evident that this 
concerted action had not been anticipated by 
those in high authority, and that it had 
caused them no little annoyance. 

The important matter of the safe-keeping 
of the discarded Harrow arms—some of which 
had already been lost—evidently caused no 
little confusion. Eventually they were sent 
to ‘‘ the Depot at Harrow,’’ and after further 
correspondence between these two officers all 





the accounts appeared to have been satisfac. 
torily settled. 

After this there is silence, or at least until 
nearly a year later, when on Jan. 24, 1807, 
Viscount Hamilton writes a disturbing letter 
to Lord Northwick : 

I am sorry to have to trouble you again 
with anything relating to our quondam Volun- 
teers at Harrow but Sete is the head gardener 
at The Priory, one Woodhouse, who has got 
a debt due to him for money advanced for the 
use of the Corps, to the amount of nearly £40, 
which he says that the fund was unable to 
pay, and which has been due to him for nearly 
a year. Now I suppose if, on the examining of 
the accounts, it appears that the fund is ex. 
hausted, there is nothing left to be done but 
to. have a fresh subscription set on foot, and 
thus reimburse Woodhouse. 

To a man of his situation this sum being s0 
long due must be a considerable loss, there- 
fore in fairness to him I am sure your Lord- 
ship will agree that we ought to take measures 
to repay him as soon as possible... 

Unfortunately there -is no evidence as to 
how Lord Northwick replied to this amazing 
news, after doubtless having consoled him- 
self during the whole past year with the 
belief that all affairs, financial and other 
wise, connected with the Harrow Volunteers 
had been settled once and for all. And that 
such news should arise, both directly and in- 
directly, from The Priory, too! 

FE. A. B. Barnarp. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 


HAYDON’S LETTER ARRANGING FOR 
KEATS TO MEET WORDSWORTH. 


THE exact details of the meeting. of Keats 
and Wordsworth have been a problem to 
biographers, because Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don, who arranged the matter, left two 
conflicting accounts of what happened. In 
his ‘ Autobiography,’ Haydon said the meet- 
ing took place at the celebrated dinner on Dec. 
28, 1817, when Keats, Lamb, Hunt, Words- 
worth and others dined with Haydon. But in 
1845 Haydon wrote a letter (published by Amy 
Lowell, ‘ John Keats,’ 1925, i. p. 542) in 
which Haydon spoke of a meeting of Keats 
and Wordsworth, previous to the dinner, pre- 
sumably several days before it, at the house of 
Mr. Monkhouse, and that it was at this first 
meeting that Keats then read the ‘Ode to 
Pan,’ and was rewarded by Wordsworth’s 
rather chilly remark that it was a “ pretty 
piece of paganism.”’ 
Now, since Haydon also placed the remark 
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at the dinner in another place, and is con- 
firmed by Hunt and Severn, we may dismiss 
the correctness of the 1845 letter on that point 
with some confidence. But the uncertainty if 
there really was a meeting of the two poets 
previous to the dinner remained. The letter 
is earlier than the autobiography, and Mr. 
Clarke Olney in P.M.L.A., xlix., p. 265 
(1934) states his belief that there were 
probably two meetings. 

Recently Mr. Samuel Loveman has placed 
at my disposal for publication a brief note of 
Haydon’s, which we believe has never been 
published (unless in some very obscure place) 
for it has certainly not recently been consulted, 
and is referred to by no writers who might 
have seen it before Mr. Loveman obtained it 
many years ago. It reads: 

Monkhouse Esq. 
25, Queen Anne Street West. 
Dear Sir, 

Will Mr. Wordsworth be at home to-morrow 
morning at Lambeth as Keats is down and very 
anxious to see him—or will he do you think be 
so occupied with business as not to be able for 
a few minutes to see us?—Yours most truly, 

B. R. Haydon. 

Keats was in town on Dec. 15, 1817, per- 
haps earlier, and while this letter is undated 
it obviously belongs in the month of Dec. 1817, 
and the language seems to be definitely indica- 
tive that its purpose was to arrange a first 
meeting of Keats and Wordsworth. It does 
not prove it took place, but it tends to confirm 
Haydon’s statement that the earlier meeting 
took place, and that his confusion in the 
matter extended in 1845 only to. the place 
the ‘Ode’ was read. Thus a problem that has 
seemed possible of resolution only by guessing 
which of two conflicting statements of Haydon 
should be believed, is now practically solved 
by a document that confirms the earlier state- 
ment, and we may feel confident that Keats 
met Wordsworth twice. 

T. O. Masport. 





NOTES ON ‘ THE LETTERS OF 
CHARLES AND MARY LAMB.’ 


THE three volume edition of these letters, 
“ edited by E. V. Lucas, published in 1935, 
is so full, that little more may be expected to 
turn up to justify any new work on the same 
lines, In the course of reading and re-reading 
this wonderful collection of fascinating letters 
I made numerous notes, at first for my own 
private use. On going over them I concluded 
that a selection from them, leaving out the 








more trivial, would be useful to the wide circle 
of Lamb-lovers, and find a congenial home in 
the pages of ‘N. and Q.’ The numbers pre- 
fixed to the notes indicate the Letters to which 
they refer, this seemed a simpler way than 
giving the number of the volume and page 
where it occurs. 

37 and 38. Apparently 38 should antedate 
37. In 38 Lamb writes ‘‘ I am glad you have 
put me on the scent after Old Quarles ’’ and 
in 37 ‘I have pickt up too another copy of 
Quarles for ninepence. .. so that if you 
have lost or parted with your own copy, say 
so, and I can furnish you.” Another point 
emerges here. ‘‘I am glad you have put me 
on the scent of Old Quarles. If I do not put 
up those eclogugs and that shortly, say I am 
no true-nosed hound.’’ FE, V. L.’s note on the 
words italicised is ‘‘ Lamb does not return to 
the subject.”’ My view is that Lamb intended 
to write ‘‘emblems.’’ With this correction 
the meaning is made clear, and strengthens 
my contention that 38 is earlier than 37. 

45. E. V.L.’s note to this letter makes no 
reference to 50 which gives a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the ‘‘ persecutions to which he [Robert 
Lloyd] was subjected,’ the nature of which 
E. V.-L. says ‘‘ we do not know.”’ Here again 
a careful reading of 45, 46 and 50 inclines me 
to think that 50 is earlier than 45 and 46. 
Only one of the three (45) is dated, so that the 
dates suggested may be incorrect. 

54 and E. V. L.’s note on the new century 
should be qualified by reading 95 on the same 
topic. 

70. E. V.L. suggests the modern ‘‘evinced”’ 
for the older ‘‘ evidenced ’’ written by Lamb 
but passes over the line. ‘‘ There they sit, the 
old men, by a shivering fire’’ where Lamb 
surely intended, ‘‘ There they sit, the old men, 
shivering by a fire.”’ 

79. ‘‘ Dirty books ’’, the queried correction 
(? backs) seems unnecessary. 

83. E. V. L.’s note says ‘‘ Alfred was not 
published till 1801, but Lamb would have seen 
specimens of it.’’ But in 80 Lamb writes “ I 
have just received from Cottle a magnificent 
copy of his Guinea Epic’ which E. V. L. in 
a note says would be ‘‘ Alfred an Epic Poem,”’ 
and in this very letter 83 Lamb tells of thank- 
ing Cottle ‘‘ for a present of a magnificent 
copy,’’ and of the observations he made on it. 
Indeed the bulk of the letter is about it. 

105. The note giving the identity of 
‘* Plumstead ’’ should have been appended to 
103 where the name first appears. 

118. E. V. L.’s note on Ralph Fell. 
** Why he is called an owl I cannot say.’’ The 
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context explains it, by inference, fairly well. 
Lamb writes 

I have read Fell’s Comedy, and am surprised 
to find it contain, if not sterling wit and 
character, a liveliness and knowledge of the 
present popular taste, which has astonished me. 
The serious parts are dammn’d flat. 


‘‘Lamb knew him” (E. V. L.) and, evi- 
dently looked upon him as a solemn, sober- 
sides, in other words “‘ an owl.” 

120. Note. For ‘‘ Hone’s Table Talk ”’ 
read Hone’s Tabla Book. 

128. Note. In the quotation from Coler- 
idge’s blank verse poem, the last line, the word 
‘* seared ’’ is surely a misprint of scared. 

134. ‘‘Gap-toothed,’’ Lamb’s expression, 
is connoted by E. V. L. with the “ gat- 
toothed ’? of Chaucer. To my mind this is 
wide of the mark. The gat-toothed wife of 
Bath was by no means ill-favoured but the 
reverse. Lamb’s ‘“‘ gap-toothed,’’ is sand- 
wiched between ‘‘ rotten-jawed’’ and ‘old 
worn out chaps,”’ a fitting simile of the crater 
of Etna which he is describing. 

182. This, according to E. V. L., undated 
letter of Mary Lamb to Sarah Stoddart, is 
stated by W. C. Hazlitt to be ‘‘ indorsed 
April 22. 1806 in Miss Lamb’s own hand, 
and this corresponds with the post-mark.”’ 
For some reason, not stated, this is ignored by 
Mr. Lucas who suggests ‘‘ 20th, 21st, and 
22nd February 1806.”’ As the letter is still in 
existence and its whereabouts known, the 
question can be settled by a reference to it. 
I draw attention to this because there are 
other differences between the letters from 
Mary Lamb to Sarah Stoddart as published 
by Mr. Lucas and the same as published by 
W. C. Hazlitt in 1874. 

252 and 259. The note on the Champion 
appended to the first of these letters is, quite 
unnecessarily, repeated, verbatim, with the 
addition of a date, at the foot of the second. 

290 and 316. A note to the first of these 
letters is altogether out of place there as 
it has no reference whatever to anything 
in that letter. The substance of this note 
is given in its right place at the foot 
of the later letter, but there is a notable dis- 
crepancy between the two. The first note 
begins ‘‘It was on the night of 15th June 
1816 that Fanny Kelly was fired at by a 
lunatic.’’ The second gives the date as ‘‘ 17th 
February 1816.’ Query: Which is correct ? 

391. E, V. L.’s note ‘‘ This is the first 
letter to John Taylor,’’ but see 385. 

476. Here E. V. L. says ‘‘ T’was Lamb’s 





mistake.’’ Yes, but made intentionally. Seg 
469, 543 and 697. 

500. Note. “I cannot understand why 
Lamb should go to Manchester.’’ The letter 
clearly indicates that Ainsworth had invited 
him to do so and 501 bears this out. 

511. The second note to this is misplaced, 
it really belongs to 522, 

522. ‘‘ Clear books ’”’ 
should be ‘‘ clear brooks.”’ 

548. ‘‘ Barry Cornwall has at last carried 
the pretty A.S.’’ Either “‘ off’’ has been 
omitted after ‘‘ carried’’ or the latter word 
should be ‘‘ married.’’ E, V. L. overlooks it 
entirely. 

586. ‘‘ How long a letter have I written 
with my own hand.’’ Lamb no doubt had the 
words of St. Paul in his mind. See Gal. 
Wis Ds 

438 and 459. It is remarkable that the 
postscripts to these letters, separated by an in. 
terval of three months, are alike, word for 
word. E, V. L. makes no comment on this 
suspicious sameness. 

514. The last note to this letter, says, re- 
ferring to Alderman Curtis, ‘‘ See note to the 
letter to Morgan 8th March 1811.”’ On obey- 
ing this instruction the reader finds nothing 
at all in the note concerning this gentleman; 
although he is mentioned in the letter, 


591. E. V. L.’s note says ‘‘ I have no idea 
to what ‘Ludlow’ refers.’ In _ Cope’s 
Tobacco Plant for September 1875 (Vol. i. No. 
66, p. 798) is the following notice :— 


We have lately made our readers acquainted 
with many of the charming sayings of Charles 
Lamb, and now news come to us that an old, 
personal, and intimate friend of his, of whom 
there can be but few living, has two or three 
autograph Letters of Lamb and Coleridge which 
he wishes to sell for a few pounds, desirous 
of devoting the proceeds to a benevolent pur- 
pose, which Lamb would approve. The posses- 
sor is the gentleman described by Mr. Justice 
Talfourd in his memorials, as a helpful friend 
of the famous essayist. He thus describes 
them :—Two autograph letters of Charles Lamb, 
One of the date 29th November, 1819, introdue- 
ing a literary aspirant. One of October 
5th, 1825, acknowledging the receipt of drafts 
on his Bookseller, campisining of disorder, and 
an encomium on the life of Edmund Ludlow, 
said by Coleridge to have been one of the most 
thoroughly honest men within his knowledge. 
‘An autograph of S. T. Coleridge. Being & 
poem on an unbaptised Infant, in his own hand 
with his autograph subjoined.’” Anyone 1- 
terested about them may write to S. P., 47, 
Millbank Street, Westminster. 


These letters of Lamb are, obviously, Nos. 347 
and 591. 


quite obviously 
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600. E. V. L.’s guess at ‘‘ Forman’’ is 
very wide of the mark. My elucidation of 
this has been anticipated at ante p. 157, much 
more fully than I had done. 

615 and 616. These invite the question: 
When did Lamb go to Highgate? Writing on 
Thursday, May 4th, 1826, he says he had in- 
tended being there the following day, but dare 
not face the North East Wind. Yet in a 
letter with P.M. 9th May 1826 he writes 
“T was at Highgate on Wensday.”’ 

628. In this letter is a blunder which 
makes sheer nonsense in the line ‘‘ I Tons 214 
feet.” ‘‘ Feet ’’ is certainly a misreading of 
‘‘ewts.”’, and 1 Ton 214 cwts. cannot be right. 
Now the invoice is correct in its other details 
and a trifling calculation shows that the 
weight was 1 Ton 8 cwt. 14 qrs. (The exact 
amount is 1 Ton, 8 cwt. 1%2 qrs.) 

632. ‘‘I beg you not to say anything to 
Mitford, or.”” The last word should be for. 

652. E. V. L. does not hazard a guess at 
the identity of ‘‘ the Genius of the Wesleyan 
Magazine.” If by ‘‘ Genius’? the Editor is 
meant, this would be’the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
son, who was Editor 1824-1842, 

659. Is not a letter in the ordinary sense 
of the word but an outline for a biographical 
sketch for some Dictionary of Authors pro- 
jected by W. Upcott. In the printing a blank 
should have been left after ‘‘ 18.” 

679. E. V. L. says of this letter “‘ it is re- 
markable as containing the first statement of 
Moxon’s attachment to Emma Isola.’’ But 
678 is earlier and plainly refers to it. 

7%. A comparison with 741 proves this to 
be wrongly dated. It should be May 26th not 
“ May 2.” 

792. The note to this is misplaced, it 
should head the notes to 797. 

841. E. V. L.’s note to this is ‘‘ Moxon 
was from Yorkshire where nightingales are 
rarely heard.’’ It may have been true that 
Moxon who hailed from Wakefield had not 
heard the bird, but it is not true that night- 
ingales are rarely heard there or in other 
parts of Yorkshire. See Nelson’s ‘ Birds of 
Yorkshire ’ and William Talbot’s ‘ The Birds 
of Wakefield.’ I have frequently heard it, 
and, if I cared to take the trouble could hear 
it every year at the proper season. 

954 If 955 refers to this the amanuensis 
was not Mrs. Walden, for Lamb writes ‘‘ I 
made use of him, because my hand shook so.”’ 

946, 968. In the two volume edition Mr. 
Lucas had written ‘‘I know nothing of the 
Lachlans.”” As the result of information 





I gave him he was able to write the 
note which now appears. This merits cor- 
rection and amplification. Several years ago 
a small 8vo leather-covered memorandum 
book came into my possession. From internal 
evidence, I gather it had belonged originally 
to Miss Lachlan whose initials are so 
dubiously written that they may be P.P., 
T.T., or T.E., or something else. She was 
evidently of a literary turn of mind and her 
identity might be discoverel by someone more 
favourably situated than myself and who is 
able to consult the magazines referred to be- 
low. Several Lachlans are noted M., A., S. 
(no doubt Sarah of the acrostic), and Mrs. J. 
Lachlan, jr. She gives a list of 22 ‘Articles 
sent to Mr. Carden.’”’ (‘‘Lady’s Mag. and 
Museum, G. F. Carden Ed.’’ occurs elsewhere 
in the book). 14 have “‘ P.’’ (? published) be- 
fore the title and one is followed by the 
ominous word ‘‘ Rejected.”’ 

Nineteen items of her own composition, 
with the dates on which they appeared in the 
Lady’ s Magazine and Museum and S. James’s 
Chronicle are copied into this book. Some of 
these indicate that in some cases she used 
“Umbra” and ‘E. G.” as pseudonyms. 
Special note may be made of an apparently 
unpublished piece ‘‘ Presented to Mr and Mrs 
Moncrieff on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
their wedding-Day as an unworthy but sincere 
token of respect and esteem by. . . Lachlan.” 
Here her first name is given in full but I can- 
not make it out, 

The interest of the book, however, rests on 
the Lamb items of which there are two, copied 
on the first three pages ; they are as follows : — 

1. ‘ The first Leaf of Spring.’ Ch, Lamb. 
‘* Written by Mr Lamb at Enfield on the first 
leaf of my sister Sarah’s album. T. T. L. 
1832. In Lady’s Magazine. June 1835.” 

2. ‘Un Solitaire.’ ‘“‘ Written by Mr 
Lamb at Enfield in my sister Sarah’s album 
on a leaf opposite a drawing, or rather, paint- 
ing of Miss Emma Isola’s wherein a man 
sitting amid trees by the side of a piece of 
water. T. T. L.’’ 

As this was unknown to Mr. Lucas and is 
probably unpublished I quote it in full. 


Solitary man, around thee 

Are the mountains! Peace hath found thee 
Resting by that rippling tide; 

All vain toys of life expelling 

Hermit-like thou find’st a dwelling 

Lost mid foliage stretching wide 

Angels here alone may find thee 
Contemplation fast doth bind thee 

Holier spot or more fantastic 

Lovelier scene of deep seclusion 
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Armed by nature ’gainst intrusion 
Never graced a seat monastic. 
Chas. Lamb. 
In the slight mention of this acrostic Mr. 
Lucas, possibly by a misprint refers the draw- 
ing to “‘ E. L.’? As Lamb-lovers know nothing 
of this painting they may be induced to make 
a search for it, now they are made aware 
that it was the work of ‘‘ Emma, dear to 
everybody.”’ 
E. G. B. 


‘MHE GEORGICS OF BACCHICLES,’ AN 

ANONYMOUS POEM ON TOBACCO: 
AUTHORSHIP.—This note which corrects 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary of Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous English Literature’ 
(latest edition) in two places, may be of 
interest to librarians and collectors of 
Nicotiana. 

In 1873 Shrimpton of Oxford published 
anonymously a mock-heroic poem on tobacco, 
entitled ‘ The Georgics of Bacchicles, in three 
books, now for the first time published in 
English tongue.’ The suggestion that it was a 
translation was not meant seriously. 

Halkett and Laing (1926) assigned the 
authorship without question to Francis David 
Morice, presumably the Rugby master of that 
name. They were wrong, because, as the 
present writer informed them, the true 
authors were Arthur Aikin Brodribb (Exeter 
College) and Francis H. Hummell (Worcester 
College)—a pair who afterwards issued a 
volume of verse under their own names: 
‘Lays from Latin Lyres’ (1876). 

Halkett and Laing in their subsequent sup- 
plementary vol. vii, accordingly withdrew the 
name of Morice, but at the same time pro- 
ceeded without any justification to attribute 
the authorship to William Jackson Brodribb 
(translator of Tacitus) and their information 
to the ‘‘ translator’s son.’? It was as the part- 
author’s son already named that the present 
writer wrote to them. He now asks ‘ N. and 
Q.’ to print this note because Halkett and 
Laing cannot be expected to make amends 
except in some future edition, and he has 
reason to believe that inquiries about the little 
poem have been made in America. 


C. W. Bropriss. 


“"‘VOUNG MEN AND MAYDENS”’ (see 

‘Graffiti and Masons’ Sketches,’ 
clxxx. 245).—The mysterious ‘‘ Young Men 
and Maydens”’ inscribed on the tower of All 
Saints’ Church, Derby, may have referred to 
the churchwardens of that period. In church 





records of Somerset the ‘‘ Youngmen”’ and 
“the Maidens ’’ were those who filled the 
office of churchwardens, apparently in pair 
of the same sex. They occasionally made 
offerings or donations, and in the Derby case 
perhaps contributed to the repair of the 
tower. In ‘ Accounts of the Wardens of 
Morebath, 1520-1573,’ edited by the Rev. J, 
EK. Binney, a change of wardens in this West 
Somerset church is indicated by ‘‘ the wold 
youngmen”’ and “‘ the new youngmen.” Seg 
pp. 185, 226, etc., for instances of the term, 
““The Maiden wardens”’ are mentioned on 


p. 113, ete. W. W. Gus. 


‘* ALUMNUS.’’—The modern use of this 

word seems to be largely American, 
The Supplement of ‘ N.E.D.’ adds to its 
original record of English sources. a substan. 
tial set of examples from U.S.A. ‘‘ Nurse- 
ling ”’ is a suitable and more dignified substi- 
tute for ‘‘ old boy.’’ But the Latin word had 
also an active sense, ‘“‘ nurse.’’ Lewis and 
Short limit this to late Latin, but Fuller in 
an interesting ‘‘ Corollary about the recipr- 
cation of ‘ alumnus’ ”’ quotes Pliny’s éloge of 
Italy (‘ H. N.’ 3, 5) ‘‘ terra omnium terrarum 
Alumna, eadem et parens.’’ He also quotes 
Augustine lib. 70, whatever that may mean, 
‘‘Tovem Alumnum cognominaverunt, quod 
omnia aleret.’’ It is well known that Ameri- 
can alumni are generous in this interpreta 
tion of the connection, sometimes even to an 
embarrassing degree. I read in Professor 
Brogan’s interesting book on America that 
they are disposed to add to the attentions of 
a nurse some of a nurse’s control. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH (ante p. 238).— 
Might we not apply to the outlandish 
names of these figures what Sara Coleridge 
said of the names of the cases and tenses? 
Those odd words, genitive, vocative, praeter 
luperfect, &c. are helps to the memory. They 
Sone a quaint uniform of their own, and are 
something like one another, but unlike all other 


things. HIBERNICUS. 


LK-SPEECH: ‘‘ LIKE A LEMON.’’— 

A woman describing to me her correctly 
polite behaviour in the presence of a rather 
haughty and disagreeable lady said: “I 
stood there like a lemon.” I said: “‘ Like 
what? ’’—“ Like a lemon: kind of soppy.” I 
had never heard the expression before, nér 
does it seem very witty or telling. But I was 
assured it was a current one, C. E. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


/ (HILDE, MINIATURE-PAINTER, AND 


MRS. SIDDONS.—I have recently 
acquired a miniature portrait of a lady I be- 
lieve to be Mrs. Sarah Siddons. She is dressed 
in bright blue and the picture is about 6 inches 
by 4 inches. It is signed ‘‘J. W. Childe ” 
and underneath is written in the same hand 
“135, Strand.” 

Can anyone tell me whether Mrs. Siddons 
ever lived at that address, or whether J. W. 
Childe resided there ? 

J. W. Childe was a miniature-painter who 
was born in 1778, and died in Kensington in 
1862. 


Percy WHICHELO. 


JANCHESTER CATHEDRAL: ST. 
DENIS.—Manchester Cathedral, for- 
merly the parish church, has for dedication 
St. Mary the Virgin, St. George and St. 
Denis. How far back does St. Denis go here 
and how came his name to be added to the 
others ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


E POPULATION OF EUROPE TEMP. 

LOUIS XIV.—Naturally, in these days, 
many are comparing the German struggle for 
permanent ascendancy in Europe with the 
similar attempt by Louis XIV. One great 
difference in the two situations is the enor- 
mous increase in the modern population of 
Europe over that of two hundred and fifty 
years ago. I have seen the population of 
France estimated at from seventeen to 
eighteen millions at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. What at that period were the 
populations of England, Prussia, Holland, 
Belgium, Poland and Spain? 

IGNORAMUS. 


3 WHITE STOCKING DAY.’’—Can any of 
your readers enlighten me about this 
phrase? What is its origin and to which day 
does it refer ? 
Enrp ATKINSON (Miss). 


\ 

PERE GROU: HIS CLASSICAL WORK. 

—Von Hiigel in one of his essays tells us 
that Pére Grou so well known for his excel- 
lent devotional works never occupied himself 
with these ‘‘ except when the spiritual light 
and fervour were within him.” At other 
times—far more frequent—he would make 
emendations in the text of Livy or of Horace 











or would translate Plato. What is known of 
Pére Grou’s emendations and translations? 
Did they prove of actual use? 

©. EE. 


MEN TO WHOM STATUES HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED DURING THEIR LIFE- 
TIME.—I¢ is not often, I believe, that men 
are honoured by having statues of themselves 
erected during their lifetime. Lord Wake- 
field enjoyed this distinction for on the out- 
side wall of No. 41, Cooper’s Row (London, 
E.C.) there is a plaque, with his head in 
relief, commemorating his good work in con- 
nection with the Tower Hill Improvement 
Scheme. It was erected before his death. 
Are there cases of other men who can claim 
to have been similarly honoured ? 


H. G. L. K. 


OOTHBY PAGNELL: THE OLDEST 

CHIMNEY IN ENGLAND.—On a recent 
visit to Boothby Pagnell, a Lincolnshire vil- 
lage between Grantham and Bourne, I was 
afforded the opportunity of viewing the ex- 
terior of a Norman house, stated to be the 
first building in England possessing a 
chimney, and dating from 1145. This struc- 
ture is in some private grounds near the 
Hall, and may be seen by permission on re- 
quest for the key. The outside still has an 
exterior flight of stone steps on the south side 
approaching the round-headed doorway on the 
upper storey. Some of the windows, too, have 
characteristic twelfth-century circular heads, 
one or two of two lights. The chimney-stack 
is in situ. Is anything further ascertainable 
as to this interesting structure ? 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


ERMYN STREET.—This was once known 
as Germaine Street. Which was the 
original name, whence derived and when 
adopted? Was ‘“‘ Jermyn ”’ a reversion to the 
origina] or a new name? I had been used to 
connect it, but perhaps mistakenly, with the 
Jermyn family. wits 


NDURANCE OF COLD AND HEAT.—It 

is commonly assumed that inhabitants of 
northern countries endure cold more easily 
and heat less easily than inhabitants of 
southern countries. I have, however, recently 
seen it stated that the Italians suffer greatly 
in heat, and hardly appear to feel cold. 
Would this be the case with all the peoples 
surrounding the Mediterranean? I gather 
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that heat within doors is especially intolerable 
to the average Italian. I should be glad of 
any data for the temperature which different 
peoples esteem the right one for their houses. 
Would not American houses stand at the head 
of those kept warm? 

D. K. 


FIORETTI DI SAN FRANCESCO’: 

PAINTINGS AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS.—Could anyone tell me of ‘edi- 
tions of ‘I Fioretti’—in any language— 
—which have been provided with illustra- 
tions, those especially which have illustrations 
of artistic merit ? 

Has any artist of note painted pictures 
from scenes in the Fioretti—apart from St. 
Francis preaching to the birds? 

F. O. 


“* }fASSARINES.”’ — What exactly are 
™ these? They are some sort of dish or 
basin which might be made of silver. The 
word looks like French. Were they articles of 
French fashion? Is the word connected with 
*“mazer ’’ ? , 
S. H. B. 


“MHE YORKSHIRE GRAY.’’—What is it 
that is peculiar about the Yorkshire 
gray? Is it that in this county of broad acres 
there are few or no gray horses, but most of 
those bred shire are like the Cleveland bays 
from the Cleveland Hills in the North 
Riding ? 
If so this might explain the exceptional 
character of a public house with the name. 


H. W. U. 


“WANY”: “ ANY’.—Why is the a in 
these words pronounced as e as in 
“enemy ’’? 
mW... 


EORGE HERBERT’S ‘A PARODIE.’— 
This is the title of a very expressive devo- 
tional poem. In what sense (quite different 
from that familiar to us) is Herbert using the 
word “ parody ’’? Can other examples of his 
use of it be quoted ? 
R. F. 


HE WRECK: OF THE GLOUCESTER, 
MAY, 1682.—The Gloucester carrying 
James, Duke of York to Scotland, to settle 
his affairs there in preparation for a definite 
return to England grounded on a sandbank 
off the Norfolk Coast. The Duke with his 
retinue, which included John Churchill 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, gained the 





————= 


shore. Only about forty out of three hundred 
souls aboard were saved. Many accounts of 
this shipwreck are extant, but they are said 
to be largely incompatible with one another, 
Could any reader indicate to me the four or 
five considered most trustworthy? I should 
also be glad to know something of the news. 
paper accounts published at the time. 
R 


MERICAN PRESIDENTS: INAUG. 
URAL SPEECHES.—Have the Inaug- 
ural Speeches of the American Presidents 
been collected and published in a volume? 
President. Roosevelt’s Inaugural Speech of 
20 Jan. 1941 contains a quotation from that 
of the first President in his first Inaugural: 
The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the destiny of the republican model of 
government are justly considered .. . deeply 
... finally, staked on the experiment entrusted 
to the hands of the American people. 
Has Washington’s speech with this sentence 
in it been recently reprinted ? 
F. E. R. 


‘* V7EXILLA.’’—When did the Christian 
Church begin the use of banners in pro 
cessions? Are they to be referred solely to 
an adoption of military ideas—The Church 
as the army of God ? 
L. Y. Y. R. 


URBECK STONE.—Mr, Eric Benfield 

has recently published with the Cambridge 
University Press a most interesting book on 
Purbeck Stone (so entitled). Could atey of your 
readers give me titles of other books, or of 
articles in periodicals on Purbeck stone? I 
should also be grateful for note of any special 
work in it, with date and name of builder or 
artificer. Has Purbeck stone been exported to 
any extent ? TEKTON. 


RIGIN OF OLD RHYME WANTED. 
should like to have details as to the origin, 
history and meaning of the old rhyme :— 


“T saw the moon and the moon saw me; 
God help the parson that baptised me.” 


D. P. Q 


= WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines quoted in the current Quarterly 
Review by the Rev. A. G. West in his article 
on ‘ Fairbridge Farm Schools’: 


“Not the great and well-bespoke 
But the mere uncounted folk, 

Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation, 

And reveal (which is thy need) 
Every man a king indeed.” 
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Replies. 





GRAFFITI AND MASONS’ 
SKETCHES. 


(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196, 245, 268, 287). 


WwitH regard to the notes published 
recently under the above heading the 
correspondents may be interested to know 
that masons’ marks have been collected in 
fairly large numbers from the parish 
churches of Elland and Halifax. I have also 
made a collection of such marks from the 
seventeenth-century houses in the Halifax 
parish. Excellent examples are preserved on 
many of these, some of which are repeated on 
different houses. This may indicate that the 
same mason was engaged on the various 
buildings, but the occurrence of the same 
mark on two different buildings is not certain 
evidence that they were the work of the same 
craftsman. Such simple patterns must of 
necessity have been used by more than one 
mason and they were often handed down from 
father to son. ‘‘ Banker marks,’’ as they are 
sometimes called, are still employed to allow 
the foreman the means of checking the work 
of the banker hands, 

A detailed list of the masons’ marks on 
Halifax Parish Church is given in the 
Programme of the Tenth Annual Excursion 
of the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topo- 
graphical Association (Aug. 30, 1876) and I 
shall be pleased to supply copies of those 
which I have collected in other parts of the 
Halifax parish. 

Somewhat similar marks were also cut on 
the joints of timbered buildings, each mortice 
and tenon having the same mark. Roman 
numerals were usually employed, but other 
devices may also be seen. Merchants’ marks 
may also be found on some buildings, and a 
brief general article on the subject may be 
found in Country Life, April 25, 1941, giving 
references to the literature on the subject. 

Mention has been made of marks made by 
the sharpening of arrows and in this connec- 
tion the church of Alkborough in North Lin- 
colnshire boasts an unique example. In the 
churchyard stands a stone post which has 
been ground into fantastic shapes by the 
sharpening of swords, and it is grooved also 
by the sharpening of arrows. 

Many of the Yorkshire Wold churches have 
scratched dials on the walls; one of the 





earliest is at Kirby Underdale which dates 
from the twelfth century. On the eastern end 
of the south aisle is part of a thirteenth- 
century tombstone which has been built into 
the wall and displays a rude carving of a 
.merel table, a game which is still played in 
the parish under its original name. In the 
south it was corrupted to ‘‘ morris ’’ before 
the time of Shakespeare and it is mentioned 
in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 


JaMEs WALTON. 


The Church of St. 
near Dover, contains many  scratchings 
representing ships. It is situated 1 mile 
from the coast at St. Margaret’s Bay. 
These marks are stated to have been cut 
with a knife or marline-spike in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries by the mariners 
themselves. The best visible is that above 
the font, and measures 15 by 12 inches 
in height. A compound pier on the north side 
of the nave bears scratchings of ships either 
in collision or fighting. Close by are two right 
hands, one above another. A photographic 
reprodyction of the one above the font is given 
in a handbook on this church by Arthur H. 
Collins, published by the S.P.C.K. 


Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, 


A. 


UERIES FROM THE.OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE (clxxx. 281).— 

174, line 2. The ‘‘ rebel powers’”’ are the 
passions which take command of the flesh. 
‘“‘ Array ’’ does not mean “ beleaguer”’ but 
to draw up in readiness for battle. 

175, line 13. Yes, this is a misprint. The 
original has ‘‘ All what ’’. 

204, line 23. ‘‘Tast’’ is an obsolete form 
of ‘‘ taste,’? which is found as late as the 
eighteenth century. It is here an infinitive. 

204, line 3 from end, “ Lines’’ is right; 
there is something of a pun on two senses of 
the word, the lines of writing and lines = con- 
duct (see ‘O.E.D.’ s.v. 27). 

292. ‘‘ Waving’’ is used in the now obso- 
lete sense of ‘‘ wavering ”’ or “‘ vacillating ”’. 

374, lines 15, 16. Wood (e.g. furniture, 
beams, etc.) sometimes makes sudden crack- 
ing or creaking sounds, which is popularly 
supposed to portend a change of weather. 

459, lines 9,10. The allusion is to the 
name of Israel (he who strives with God) 
which was bestowed on Jacob while he 
wrestled with the angel. “hell” is a mis- 
print for Hell. 

465. The punctuation of this line is an 
old subject of controversy. But it makes sense 
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either way. In this case the meaning is that 
anyone who dies without any regret at leaving 
life must be a prey to forgetfulness (i.e. does 
not remember how good it was). 

599. The colon is a mistake; it should be a 
comma. : 

648. This poem is taken from Darley’s 
‘Nepenthe’ in which he invented a whole 
mythology of the phoenix. 

784: ‘‘ Hand-like’’ appears in all editions 
from the first; but it certainly does not make 
very good sense. One might hazard that it 
was an original misreading of MS. head-long. 


E. G. W. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262, 300, 
323).—Measurements along the various turn- 
pike roads radiating from the Metropolis 
were reckoned from certain pre-determined 
zero points, which, though not arbitrary, were 
fixed at differing localities. It has been stated 
that the well-known milliarum, London stone, 
in Cannon Street, had been the central focus 
for computing the distances to all ‘‘ stations ”’ 
in Britain at the time of the Romans, but the 
turnpike trustees in all probability never took 
into account this ancient relic, which has con- 
ferred its name upon a nearby tavern, and 
can be seen from the pavement let into the 
wall of a City church. 

The earliest milestones along the Great 
North Road, the most important highway in 
England, were measured from Hicks’s Hall, 
the long since demolished sessions house for 
the county of Middlesex that stood near 
Smithfield Market. It stood in St. John 
Street, near the junction with Peter’s Lane. 
Its significance must have ended by 1780, for 
in that year a new sessions house was opened 
on Clerkenwell Green. 

For the purposes of the mail coach traffic 
distances would also appear to have been 
taken from the General Post Office in St. 
Martin’s-leGrand. The stage coaches also 
started from, among other centres, The 
George and Blue Boar in Holborn, ‘the 
King’s Cross of the coaching system,” for 
Edinburgh and the North. Measurement 
of mileages down the Old North Road were 
taken from St, Leonard’s Parish Church, 
Shoreditch. The road-books of Carey, Pater- 
son, Howard, etc., afford a useful compen- 
dium of travel-routes in turnpike times, and 
mention has also been made of a somewhat 
obscure exit from the metropolis towards 
Highgate along Gray’s Inn Road, reckoned 
(speaking from memory) from Holborn Bars. 





The route to Newmarket, Bury, etc., vig 
Leytonstone and The Eagle at Snaresbrook 
would appear to have been shortened by an 
alternative from Mile End Gate through 
Cambridge Heath, Hackney and Lea Bridge 
Road. 

I have recollections of noting a milestone 
of the square-block pattern on Haverstock 
Hill near Hampstead about 1911, and, south 
of the Thames, one is recorded by Besant at 
the old college gate in Dulwich, giving 5 miles 
from the Exchange in Cornhill. ‘‘ The Royal 
Exchange’’ and ‘‘ The Standard, Cornhill,” 
occur frequently as zero points on the square 
block stones of the southern roads. The oldest 
on the Brighton road stood within the 
grounds of Purley Cottage Hospital. A point 
formerly called ‘‘ Stones End” in the 
Borough has been mentioned as the former 
starting-point of some roads on the Surrey 
side. 

Before the building of Putney Bridge it 
has been regarded as certain that the usual 
travel-route to Portsmouth and the roads 
into Hampshire and Sussex beyond Guild- 
ford commenced on the south side of the 
Thames via Wandsworth, ; 

The construction of the suspension bridge 
over the Thames at Hammersmith opened a 
fresh outlet for tributary turnpike extensions 
to the Surrey suburbs from the Great Western 
Road at Hammersmith Broadway. Clear evi- 
dence as to this is afforded by the presence of 
an iron-triangular ‘‘stone’’ giving distances 
to Richmond and Hampton Court on the 
pavement opposite the Boileau Arms in 
Castelnau; another near the railway station 
at Barnes, and a third in Lonsdale Road in 
the direction of Mortlake. The fact that the 
earlier routes into Surrey were (as previously 
observed) based on a terminal south of the 
Thames may be attested by both the Lower 
and Upper Richmond Roads, which meet the 
route from Hammersmith at the foot of Roe 
hampton Lane, starting from Putney. They 
were obviously an earlier development of 
south-western transport communications 
based on the only then available transpontine 
link at Westminster Bridge through Wands 
worth, This is indicative of the late entry 
of the offshoot from Hammersmith into # 
turnpike system. The Bath and Bristol mails 
would have taken the Broadway along King 
Street, the trunk road to the West of Eng- 
land, having passed the milestones standing, 
until quite recently, near Addison Road 
Bridge, near Rivercourt Road and on a pa 
of waste ground a little west of Turnham 
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Green Church. A comparison of the routes 
covered by the common post roads at the time 
of Charles II, as afforded by John Ogilby with 
those of later date after the introduction of 
the turnpike system, would prove instructive. 
A recent work by Gilbert Sheldon entitled 
‘From Trackway to Turnpike’ has been 
strongly recommended, ‘ Highways and By- 
ways of England and Wales’, by W. T. Wil- 
kinson, and the road histories of U. G. 
Harper, are ‘invaluable to those desiring 
further details as to travel ways. 

The names of the foundry firms (employed 
by the Trusts) are occasionally met with on 
iron ‘‘milestones.’’ That the rectangular 
block stones were regarded as Government pro- 
perty is often evident by broad arrow 
marks. 

I have observed that the word London 
appears on milestones at considerable dis- 
tances from town, but there is said to be a 
distinction between stones giving distances 
to the metropolis, and those to any specified 
starting-point therein. ‘‘ London ’’ occurs on 
several trunk roads throughout the large in- 
dustrial belts in the North, but invariably 
occupies the uppermost panel directly facing 
the road. On one section of highway I 
observed the. letters ‘‘L’’ and “E’’, with 
distances, on the appropriate faces—signify- 
ing ‘London’? and ‘‘ Edinburgh”, This 
series was, I think, on one of the alternative 
ways north of Newcastle. 

I have seen it stated that until quite re- 
cently there was an inscription on bank pre- 
mises at the corner of Star Street, Edgware 
Road, giving ‘‘ Half a mile to Tyburn Turn- 
pike.” If a statement to the effect that the 
oldest milestone is, or was, at Tadcaster 
(Yorks) be correct, it might be urged that the 
Tadcaster and Halton Dial Turnpike Trust 
may have been among the first to erect mile- 
stones. Finally, as to Whittington’s stone on 
Highgate Hill, is it original or a replica? 
I think it must have stood there long before 
the creation of Turnpike Trusts. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


* FUNDRED HOUSES ” (clxxx. 187, 261, 

321).—Houses—usually ‘‘ public-houses”’ 
—have been used for meetings connected with 
the Hundreds of a county without getting the 
Specific name ‘‘ Hundred House ’’. For some 
time previous to the extinction of the Hundred 
Courts of Wirral, in West Cheshire, they 
were held at an inn at the bottom of Green 
Lane, Lower Tranmere, which was certainly 
not called the Hundred House, but (if memory 





serves) the Castle Inn. For a long time before 
that the headquarters of the Hundred of 
Wirral were at the village of Willaston, about 
half-way between Birkenhead and Chester, 
and the change was due to the flow of popula- 
tion towards Birkenhead making a suburban 
rendezvous more convenient. 

The list of counties in which ‘‘ Hundred 
House ’’ could occur is limited by the fact 
that this name for the ancient sub-divisions 
is mainly Southern, though a few Northern 
shires—Cheshire and Derbyshire for example 
—contain both Hundreds and Wapentakes. 
The latter term is found in English districts 
where the Angles predominated. 


W. W. Gri1t. 


MEMORIAL TO A FISH (clxxx. 186).—If a 

portrait is a memorial, there used to be 
and prehaps still is, a memorial to a carp 
hanging in a room of the inn at Bomere, near 
Peterchurch in Herefordshire. What seemed 
surprising, memorable, and even portentous to 
the local people when this fish was pulled out 
of the water was a ‘‘ golden ”’ chain encircling 
it, which is more or less accurately shown in 
the picture. Some legend which I have for- 
gotten grew out of the matter; but the chain 
is easily explained by our ancestors’ fondness 
for attaching dates to their fish by this means, 
especially to long-lived fish such as carp. There 
is a sketch of the picture in Miss Leather’s 
‘ Folk-lore of Herefordshire.’ ww. Grr. 


HERBROOKE SURNAME (clxxx. 253 s.¥. 
‘ Memorabilia ’).—‘‘ It is said there is no 
place in England called Sherbrooke ’’. There 
is, at all events, a Shirebrook in Derbyshire. 
Scir, ‘‘clear’’, has become -sher and -shere 
in many place-names (though not invariably), 
and may have done so in this family name. 
Or the family may have taken its name from 
a place-name Sherbrook which has since gone 
out of use and js forgotten ; but the Derbyshire 
alternative seems to me the likelier. 


W. W. GILL. 


ZERO HOUR (clxxx. 155).—In France and 

on the Continent generally, I believe, zero- 
hour is midnight, although this is more 
usually referred to as twenty-four hours. The 
time between midnight and one o’clock is 
always zero-hour five minutes, zero-hour ten 
minutes, etc. Continental timetables give a 
midnight arrival as 24.00, but a departure is 
shown as 00.00 The talking-clock at the Uni- 
versity of Paris announces: ‘‘ zéro heure zéro 
minute ’’. 
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The equivalent of zero-hour, when meaning 
an unspecified time to commence an operation, 
is: ‘‘ L’heure n.” 

H. V. Bortey. 


UEEN ELIZABETH AT BATH (clxxx. 
298).—Queen Elizabeth’s visit to her god- 
son at Kelston was probably much later than 
1592, the undocumented date given by both 
- Collinson and Nichol. Mr. R. L, Eacre 
will find much fuller information about this 
visit in the ‘ Bath Chamberlain’s Accounts ’ 
(1923) and in Vol. iv. of the Bath Natural 
History and Field Club’s Proceedings (1879), 
where Mr. Emmanue] Green, F.S.A., sets up 
an alibi for the Queen during the year 1592, 
so far as Bath is concerned in any case. 


R. N. GReEN-ARMYTAGE. 


ANCIENT TITHE-BARNS (clxxx. 118, 

176, 231, 303, 323).—In reply to the 
appeal for notes on tithe barns I append the 
following : 

West Yorkshire:—Bolton Percy, 
thwaite and Newton Kyme. 

East Anglia:—near school at Stalham, 
Horning and Mildenhall (this was the subject 
of bitter contention between the lords of the 
manors of Wamil and Mildenhall and is now 
in ruins), 

Hertfordshire :—Little _Wymondley—this 
is a fine barn measuring 100 ft. by 40 fit. and 
is divided into nave and aisles by rows of 
posts supporting elaborate mediaeval roof- 
timbers. 


Gun- 


Kent:—Borden Hall, Boxley Abbey, 
Charing, Higham, Monkton,  Sellinge, 
Sturry. 


The above are all barns attached to small 
institutions and can hardly be compared to 
the important granges attached to the larger 
Abbeys which may still be seen at Abbotsbury, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Glastonbury, Tisbury, 
Bredon, Maidstone, and St. Mary’s at York. 


JaMES WALTON. 


LD CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘N., AND Q.’: 

T. C. NOBLE (clxxx. 259, 300).—I, too, 
had a slight acquaintance with T. C. Noble, 
and can add these facts. His collections were 
sold at Puttick and Simpson’s in or about 
1887. A separate catalogue was printed. He 
made an almost complete copy of the Registers 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street— 
three fat volumes to which I made an Index 
of some 60,000 references, now in the library 
of the College of Arms. He was a record 
searcher (own account) of the Public Record 





Office, and left his business in that capacity 
to his brother, W. F, Noble, who survived 
him. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


ODEN AND MERCURY (clxxx, 171),— 
Identification of divinities of foreign 
peoples with the gods of Rome (and Greece) 
was partly a matter of policy and convenience, 
They were identified by those functions that 
most closely resembled those of a Roman 
divinity. Some lack of consistency was in- 
evitable. As for Woden and Mercury—both 
are connected with magic; and there was a 
great difficulty in the fact that Thor handled 
the thunderbolt. No good Roman would 
identify anyone else with Jupiter (who per 
mitted only one person to use that besides 
himself—his daughter Minerva) and that was 
the identification adopted. Our modern re 


action is that Woden must have been the chief © 


god, as Thor’s father, but we know little of the 
ancient Northern theology, and there is evi- 
dence that at times Thor was regarded as the 
most important of all. Further, there was a 
custom of dedicating an army to Woden and 
destroying it completely. That would be fit- 
ting for a god like Mercury (connected with 
the underworld) but might not seem fitting for 
Jupiter, who, like Thor, was more beneficent. 
It should be remembered that the Romans did 
not think of any god as abstractly omnipotent, 
except under Eastern influence. Hercules, 
Pan, and Venus were identified with chief 
divinities. T. O. M. 


EPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCH 
(clxxx, 298).—This practice, still common 

in many parts of the Continent, dates back to 
the primitive days of Christianity. See Frere, 


‘The Principles of Religious Ceremonial’. 


(Longmans), pp. 57, 70, etc. : 
On July 14, 1924, I came across an amusing 
development of the principle at the church of 
Santa Maria del Sar, out in the fields beyond 
Santiago de Compostela, where at the church 
door they have two separate holy-water 
stoups, labelled hombres and mugeres. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


T. MARONOCH (clxxx. 298). — Saint 
Marnoc or Marnan (March 1) was the 
Bishop who gave his name to Kilmarnock in 
Scotland. He was a disciple of St. Columba 
at Iona, and is possibly to be identified with 
St. Marnoc of Annandale (Oct. 25), who is 
said to have been a disciple of St. Brendan. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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HALEBONES IN CHURCH (clxxx. 124, 

196, 285).—There is a seat made from the 
skull of a whale in St. Nicholas’ Church, 
Great Yarmouth. I believe it came from a 
whale stranded on Yarmouth beach in the six- 
teenth century ; it was at one time reputed to 
bring ill-luck to those who sat in it. 


J. K. J. 


pPeLIOGRAT BY OF LONGEVITY 
(clxxx. 226).—‘ Modern Methuselahs,’ or 
“Short Biographical Sketches of A few ad- 
vanced Nonagenarians or actual Centenarians 
who were distinguished in Art, Science, 
Literature, or Philosophy. Also, Brief 
notices of some individuals remarkable chiefly 
for their Longevity ’’ by John Burn Bailey, 
is a demy 8vo volume of 460 pages with a full 
index. First published in 1888. It contains 
much information towards a bibliography of 
longevity and much material not readily 
accessible elsewhere. Thomas Bailey, who 
wrote ‘ Records of Longevity,’ was the father 
of the author of ‘ Festus,’ a once famous 
pom. Dr. Buchan and Mr. Easton also 
compiled material on the subject. Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, for many years editor of ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ was a noted investigator in the field. 
Others who have contributed valuable data 
include Sir Cornewall Lewis, Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy and Francis Galton. In the 
British Medical Journal, Dec. 11, 1886, was 
a supplement containing a description of 
fifty cases of centenarians, giving informa- 
tion of their family history, social condition 
and general habits of life. Fourteen addi- 
tional examples are to be found in the same 
journal on March 5, 1887, followed by a fur- 
ther 824 cases on March 10, 1888. ‘ Modern 
Methuselahs’ contains many facts as to the 
means, regime, etc., by which old age was 
attained. Samuet J. Looker. 


The Book Nook, South Green, Billericay, 
Essex. 


RADY’S ‘CLAVIS CALENDARIA’ 
~ (clxxx. 11).—I have a copy of this book 
in two volumes. It is the third edition and 
dated 1815. The anecdotes, which deal with 
all aspects of the history of the Calendar, are 
ecclesiastical, historical and classical, and 
range in date from about 726 B.c. to the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. There is a 
full index to the book. There is a good deal 
of interesting matter collected here. I shall 
be pleased to lend my copy to your corres- 
pondent if he cares to write to me. 


SaMvEL J. LOOKER. 





OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 
79, 140, 159, 175, 228).—A_ sonnet 
sequence was composed in prison and com- 
mitted to memory by Lord Alfred Douglas 
whilst serving a sentence inflicted for a libel 
upon Mr. Winston Churchill in a paper of 
which Douglas was editor. This sequence 
was afterwards published in the London 
Mercury and later included in the author’s 
Collected Poems. These sonnets are among 
the finest written in our time. 


Samvue. J. Looker. 


UAKERS IN IRELAND (clixxx. 227, 
304).—Leadbeater (Mary), ‘ Biographi- 
cal Notices of Members of the Society of 
Friends,’ 1823; R. (J. M.) [Jane Marion 
Richardson] ‘ Six Generations of Friends in 
Treland’ (1655-1890), 1893; Green (J. J.) 
“Quaker Records, being an Index to ‘‘ The 
Annual Monitor,’’’ 1813-1892, 1894; Myers 
(Albert Cook) ‘Immigrations of the Irish 
Quakers into Pennsylvania,’ priv. pr. Swarth- 
more, Penn., 1902; Grubb (Isabel) ‘ Quakers 
in Ireland, 1654-1900,’ 1927. 


J. ARDAGH. 


WALTER TRAVERS (clxxx. 119, 175).— 

Notes on Walter Travers of Nottingham, 
goldsmith, whose will was dated 15 Sept. 
1575, and proved in the Exchequer Court of 
York, 18 Jan. 1575/6, were given in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, 3S. v. 27 (9 Jan. 1864). These included 
a full transcript of the will, and notes on the 
three sons, Walter, John, and Humphrey. 
John married Alice, da. John Hooker of 
Exeter, and sister to Richard Hooker, on 25 
July 1580. Their four sons are also discussed 
in brief. The writer of the note, ‘‘ H. J. S.’’, 
was Henry J. Sides, then of the Bodleian 
Library. 

Dovctas Hamer. 


UNGARIAN REFUGEES IN FOLKE- 

STONE, c. 1850 (clxxx. 225).—An account 
of the Hungarian Hussars who arrived at 
Folkestone from Boulogne after the battles of 
Martara and Novara, also a wood-cut of a 
barn, will be found in the Illustrated London 
News dated July 21, 1849. 

The following paragraph which appears 
under date Dec. 15, 1849, in the same paper, 
may also be of interest :— 

Thirty-five Hungarians—a portion, we _ be- 
lieve, of the defenders of Comorn—have been 
landed lately at Leith in circumstances fitted 
to excite deep-through respectful compassion. 
Twenty-seven of these are gentlemen of rank, 
education, and formerly of wealth, and all of 
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them are now penniless. They had arrived at 
Hamburgh on their way to America and were 
waiting for a passage, when the Hamburgh 
police, acting under foreign and evil influence, 
drove them from the city and compelled them 
to seek refuge on our shores. They are in- 
debted to Captain Blackwood, of the Martello, 
for a cabin passage at half-price. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
merchants of Leith have at once raised £60 
for the strangers cast among them, and mean 
at least to try to make up £250, which will 
pay the passage to America and other ex- 
penses. 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


IGHT-TIME IN THE TROPICS (clxxx. 
172).—On moonless nights, in hot 
climates the velvet purple-black night, with 
its rapid sunset, always seemed to me to be 
due generally to the entire absence of cloud. 
This allowed far more distant vision, with 
clearer conception of the stars and their posi- 
tion. Friends aboard ship agreed with me in 
this, and no one among us suffered from 
“‘night-blindness ’’ which is certainly com- 
mon in cloudy lands like England. 


Wo. JaGGarp. 


GWAN SIGNS FOR INNS (clxxx. 298).-- 
Stratford-on-Avon possesses three inns 
using Swan. 

(1) Black Swan (humorously nick-named 
“‘ Dirty Duck ’’). 

(2) White Swan (by far the oldest of the 
three). 

(3) Swan’s Nest (formerly ‘‘ Shoulder of 
Mutton Inn’’). 

A correct drawing of Buckingham’s coat-of- 
arms, with heraldic description, will be found 
on p. 126 of A: C. Fox-Davies’ ‘ Book of 
Public Arms. . . ’, 1915. 

Wma. JaGGarp. 


‘** Los Uisnes,’’ with many variations and 
additions, is quite a common sign for inns and 
small hotels in the South-West of Spain 
(Jerez, Cadiz, etc.). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


SONNETS (clxxviii. 154, 211; clxxx. 142).— 

In ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ which con- 
tains several sonnets, that in iv. 2, 109, is 
written in Alexandrines of twelve syllables, as 
are many of Sidney’s, and of Drayton’s in his 
first edition (1594). The first sonnet in 
‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ ending with the 
famous line ‘‘ ‘ Fool,’ Said my Muse to me, 
‘Look in thy heart, and write’’’ is a good 
example. 


HIBERNICUS. 











VILLAGE LOCK-UPS, ROUND-HOUSES 
AND CAGES (clxxx. 279, 320).—There js 
one at Wittersham in Kent, built for the de 
tention overnight of persons apprehended, as 
the nearest Kent police station is 17 miles dis. 
tant. It is in good order, and has recently 
been used as a shop. Its date is about 1840, 
F. Wituram Cock. 
Appledore, Kent. 


ROOFS (clxxx. 171, 285).—I have just met 
this quotation from Hoby’s version of 
Castiglione’s ‘Il Cortegiano.’ The Heavenly 
Beauty, he says, is reflected from all things 
. even from the roof of houses: so that 
if under the skye where there falleth neither 
haile nor rayne a maan shoulde builde a temple 
without a reared“ ridge, it is to be thought, 
that it coulde have neyther a sightly showe nor 
any beawtie. 
R. H. 


Books ON ETIQUETTE (clxxx. 137).— 

The enquiry for a scene in a play where 
following the rules of an etiquette book is held 
up to ridicule, at once suggests Sir W. §. 
Gilbert’s ‘ Ruddigore’, where Rose Maybud 
started life hung in a plated dish-cover to the 
knocker of the workhouse door, with naught 
she could call her own save a change of baby- 
linen and a book of etiquette composed by no 
less an authority than the wife of the Lord 
Mayor, and which had, through her life, 
been her guide and monitor. 


G. D. JoHNsTON. 


RIGIN OF SAYINGS WANTED (clxxx. 299). 
Do ut des was adopted as a maxim by Prince 
Bismarck. ‘ 
Wa. Jagearp. 


RIGIN WANTED (clxxx. 299).—I am in 

terested in the query about “ From 
Ghaisties,” etc., as I found it when I was 
cataloguing the late Lord Airlie’s papers at 
Cartachy. If I remember it was on a 
sheet of old yellow paper and ran: 


“From Ghaisties, gowlies, and 
Longleggity beasties; and : 
Things that go Bump in the night, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 

This is the first notice I had of it. My friend 
Oliver Onions used it as a “ foreword ” to each 
of his books. 

A. Francis StTevakt. 


UOTATIONS: AUTHORS WANTED (clxxx. 

299).—The author of the second of these 

quotations, beginning “Look thy last on all 
things lovely,” is Walter de la Mare. 


Samvet J. Looxer. 
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_ The Library. — 


The Scottish National Dictionary: Vol. II. 
Part iv. Catmuggit—Clat-an-clay. Edited 
by William Grant. (Edinburgh: The 
Scottish National Dictionary Association 
Ltd.) 

WE have received, as usual with pleasure, a 

new instalment of the Scottish Dic- 
tionary which, designed partly on regional 
lines and partly on historical principles, sets 
out all the Scottish words known to be or to 
have been in use since c. 1700. An accom- 
panying note from the editor, acknowledging 
the markedly favourable reception from the 

Press which the Dictionary has met with, 

expresses the hope that it will be found pos- 

sible to publish at regular intervals the many 
parts of it that are already in typescript. 

The instalment now before us, containing 64 

pages completes Vol. ii. of the work, and 

carries lists of various emendations and addi- 
tions together with second lists of subscribers 
and of patrons, 

The staple of this part consists of homely 
words with a strong rustic Scottish flavour 
about them. A good proportion offer varia- 
tion from similar English words: others are 
Scottish renderings of Latin or French words. 
Names of birds, animals, country imple- 
ments, and domestic utensils turn up fre- 
quently. As, in common with many reviewers, 
we have remarked before, this “‘ treasury of 
expressive words ’’ is both well arranged and 
well illustrated. Our readers may like to 
have a few examples of the ‘‘ treasures.”’ 

Phrases and quasi-proverbs occur fairly 
frequently. One of the latter is ‘‘ Cawk’s nae 
Sheers,’’ a metaphor from tailoring signifying 
that a thing may be proposed (chalked out) 
but never accomplished. A curious phrase is 
“Cauld winter,’ as designation of the last 
load of corn brought home from the field, be- 
longing chiefly to Perthshire and referring to 
its place as the nearest of the loads to winter- 
time. ‘‘Cause’’ has two or three phrases 
peculiar to Scottish: thus, ‘‘ hour of cause,”’ 
hour of trial, critical moment; ‘‘seal of 
cause,’ charter of incorporation. A ‘‘ Caus- 
trum (Coldstream) marriage ”’ is an irregular 
marriage something after the pattern of 
Gretna Green. ‘‘ Bosom cheese ’’ is the small 
packet of bread and cheese which was once 
offered to the first person met by a christening 
party returning from church with the newly- 
baptized baby. A ‘“‘ Civileer ’’ was an official 





appointed conjointly by the Town-Council 
and the Kirk session ’’ whose business was to 
convey to the guardhouse persons found 
taking a walk on Sunday. ‘‘ Cinder-mavis ”’ 
is used of old women who prow] around dust- 
carts seeking to salvage from them something 
for a living, 

One remarks here, as throughout the 
Scottish language, the large number of dif- 
ferent meanings attached to one syllable. 
Thus ‘‘Cave’’ may be a case for holding 
spirit-bottles or a square-shouldered bottle, 
which will instantly remind the reader of the 
French cave; whence also may be derived its 
sense of ‘‘ a deficiency in understanding.”’ 
Then—as from the O.N. Kaf, a plunge—the 
syllable may likewise denote a toss of the 
head, and, as a verb, to toss; of a horse, to 
stand on the hind legs; to butt with head or 
horns; to make a fuss; to be overwhelmed 
with sleepiness. Yet again, “ to cave’? may 
mean ‘‘ to separate grain from broken straw 
after threshing.’? Another such word is 
“* chack,”’ which may be the English to check, 
or curb; and also signify to bite or snap; to 
make a clicking noise and to hack. As a noun 
it may be a bite, cut, slit or groove; also a 
snack (‘‘ She [the Duchess of Atholl] is going 
to give her Majesty [Queen Victoria] a 
‘chack o’ meat’ on the green before the 
door ’’); then a cart-rut ; then, the wheatear ; 
then, check in the sense of a check or cross- 
lined fabric. From its use for a clicking noise 
comes “‘ chackie mill’ a name for the death- 
watch beetle, of which the second element 
remains obscure. 

‘* Causey ’’—causeway—is not quite the 
same in Scottish as in English—being a pave- 
ment of cobblestones rather than flagstones, 
and not a raised, solid path over boggy 
ground. ‘‘ Causeway-custom’’ in Ayr had a 
special sense—duty upon goods carried south- 
wards ; that on goods carried northwards was 
‘* bridge-custom.’’ From the Norse comes 
‘*cavaburd ’’ a heavy fall of snow. One or 
two children’s games come into this part as 
** cavie-davie ’’ similar to prisoner’s base, the 
‘‘davie’’ being thought by some to refer to 
the Bruce’s unfortunate son King David. 

Words belonging to college, school or uni- 
versity include one or two used in George 
Heriot’s School and Hospital, Edinburgh: 
‘* Censor ’’ (also at Dundee High School and 
Aberdeen University); ‘‘ chizzy,’’ a chosen 
article, particularly a chosen spoon, of a 
garrier, that is a boy in his last six months 
at the school. A ‘“‘ chold’’ was a boy who was 
within twelve months of leaving. A “‘ chasm 
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class’? was a Sunday school class held in 
times when many could not read, intended to 
teach the young to read the Bible; why it was 
so called is not explained. 

Several law terms or phrases occur such as 
cessio bonorum and clare constat; there is 
also ‘‘ chalking the door,’’ a mode of warning 
tenants in burghal tenements that they are to 
quit. This was done in Edinburgh forty days 
before Whitsunday and the duly signed certi- 
ficate of its having been done was warrant for 
summary ejection. 

Words connected with bird-life are 
numerous and picturesque. ‘‘ A flock of gulls 
or other sea-fowl calling and diving over a 
shoal of herring ’’ is known as a ‘‘ cavack ’’— 
the word is of Gaelic origin. ‘‘ Chackart’’ is 
applied to several birds: stonechat, whinchat, 
ring-ouzel. The willow-wren, apparently 
from the materials it uses for its nest’ is 
‘* chairlie-muff’’; ‘‘ charlie muftie ’’ for the 
whitethroat, with an alternative ‘ churr 
muffit ’’ is referred to the light-coloured head 
and neck feathers which stand thickly out, the 
“‘churr ’’ representing the creature’s harsh 
note. The meadow-pipit or titlark may be 
called a ‘‘cheepart’’ or a ‘‘ cheeper”’; 
“‘cheeprock ’’ will probably mean the rock 
pipit. ‘“‘Chink’’ is a name for the reed- 
bunting, ‘‘chalder’’ for the oyster-catcher. 
These are but a few of the birds’ names 
appearing here. 

A few words are either actually onomato- 
poeic or in effect so, such as ‘‘chabble’’ the 
ruffling of water in a tideway. ‘‘ Chin,” for 
a door-knocker, signifies the primitive boss 
fixed on the door-cheek upon which a person 
desiring admittance would strike with a 
sword-hilt or something of the sort. A few 
miscellaneous words which may strike one as 
interesting or expressive are “caver,”’ a 
gentle breeze—with the idiom “‘ to have a bit 
Kaver in one’’ which means to be affected 
with drink ; ‘‘ chancellor,’’ used for the fore- 
man of a jury; “ chancy,’’ unlike the English 
use, meaning lucky or pleasant, though “‘ not 
chancy ”’ would be dangerous; ‘‘ channer,”’ as 
a noun, strife, complaining, as a verb, to 
grumble or murmur; ‘‘chap,’”’ a_ lover; 
**chaukit,”’ said of shoes that have become 
too loose through wear. 

We might extend our mention of good 
words indefinitely, but perhaps these are suf- 
ficient to show that an hour spent conning 
these pages would be highly profitable in 
making one acquainteed with a section of the 





Scottish national vocabulary which is 
more rich and characteristic than most, 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


A sien of the times in Catalogue No. 
which we have lately received from BERwag 
Quaritcnu Lrp. is the quotation of rices ii 
dollars. The Catalogue describes books 


Painting and Engraving and on Illuminate 


Manuscripts. Certainly, at the 

moment few Englishmen would be thinkin 
acquiring treasures of that sort. The 1§ 
items described comprise a great deal th; 


tempting, and a survey of them impresses o1 
anew with the great amount of work that hi 
been done in the way of various reproductig 


and in especial of facsimile. The item wh 
to judge from the price fixed upon it, ig ¢ 
sidered to be at the head of all is a folio 
of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons’ illustrated with 
gravings by Bartolozzi and Tomkins af 


designs painted for the work by W. Ham 


ton, All are printed in colour, and { 
binding of the book is by Staggemeier (18 
$1040. 00). Admirers of Goya are offered 
$920.00 a collection of 80 etchings, ‘ 
richos inventados y grabados al agua te 
—a small folio brought out at Madrid c. 

of which 24 —" are in the first 
and 43 in the second. From among s 


XVITI-century works we may mention q 


Blon’s ‘ Colorito; or the Harmony of Cola 
ing In Painting: Reduced to Mechar 
Practice, Under Easy Precepts and Infa 
Rules . . .’ with coloured plates in a bind 
by Riviere (1772: $260. 00), and the e 
volumes of Lasinio’s ‘ Ritralti di Pitta 
(three-colour prints from pictures in 
Royal Gallery at Florence) of date about 1 
($480. 00). Two collections of drawings 
Edward Hawke Locker and his brother Johi 
Locker 


$26.00 respectively 
colours. John Locker’s are bound in 


oblong 4to volume which contains a letter @ 


the artist’s and some explanatory notes 


Frederick Locker to whom it once, belong ad. 


A very attractive work is the “Colle 
d’Imitations de Desseins d’aprés les pri 
paux Maitres Hollandais et Flamands . 

y Ploos van Amstel which was brought ¢ 
in 1821 by Mr. C. Josi, Keeper of 


Drawings at the British Museum —? 


volumes, atlas folio, containing 105 p 
coloured exactly after the originals ($192.¢ 
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